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Ww. ARRATIVE. 


THE LOST BROTHER. 


The Rev. B. Weed, an itinerant minister in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, who is at pres- 
ent stationed on Staten Island, N. Y. says that 
he has beceme acquainted with a man there, 
whose history shows the singular providence of 
God toa wandering and lost child. He has 
communicated the following account of it to the 
editor of the Philadelphia Religious Messenger. 

There lived in the Island of St. Domingo, a 
French gentleman of considerable property. 
When the French revolution broke out he was 
obliged to fly, and for safety he came to this 
country with his family, consisting of a wife 
and four children, leaving most of his proper- 
tybehind. He finally settled at Lamberton, 
Burlington county, (N. J.) While living there, 
hiscompanion was summoned to a world of 

_ gpirits, leaving her three daughters and only 
son, Henry, im the care of her husband. Not 
long after her death, the political affairs of St. 

Domingo were such, that the gentleman 

thought, if he returned, it was probable he 

could secure the property he left there. Ac- 
cordingly, in making preparations to go, he 
placed his daughters in the care of friends, 
and Henry, (the subject of this history,) he 
placed with a man in Philadelphia, with whom 
he also deposited asum of money for his sup- 
port until his return. It. happened, however, 
that his confidence in the man with whom Hen- 
ty was put, was misplaced, for no sooner was 
the father away, than this man began a course 
of abuse towards Henry (then about seven 
years old,) such as pulling his hair, beating 
him, &c. &c. This was a new epoch in the 
life of young Henry; his mother dead, his fa- 
ther gone, his sisters he knew not where, and 
he among strangers that used him very unkind- 
y- Young as he was, he formed the resolu- 
tion to leave the place and seek a better situa- 
tion. Under the influence of this resolution he 
left Philadelphia; but whether he was govern- 
ed byakind of instinct to seek the place in 
which he formerly lived, or directed by an un- 
erring Providence, he steered ~his course to- 
wards Trenton on foot, without a friend to 
guide him, or money to bear his expenses. 

Exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 

when night overtook him, he had not where to 

lay his head. One night he went to a house, 

and not finding entrance he took up his lodg- 

mgson a stoop. Sometimes when he asked 

for bread, he would be answered by cold and 

unkind treatment, and a refusal to give the lit- 
tle wanderer any relief. Sometimes he was so 
famished with hanger and so overcome with fa- 
tigue,that he wept bitterly. Once he called at 
a tavern, and a gentleman there gave him thrée 
or four shillings. 

Not finding any of his friends in Trenton, or 
hamberton, he pursued his course on towards 
; ew Brunswick. Passing through Princeton, 

€ called at a house and asked for something to 
oe and to stay all night; but he was sent to 
the barn for lodgings among the domestic ani- 
mals. He finally arrived at-New Brunswick. 

here he was taken in by aman that kept a 
_ house, and with him he tarried nearly 
Wo. years. Henry’s lot was not a very easy 















to find his way to New York ; accordingly he 
agreed with a stage driver to take him to Powles 
Hook, and stealing slyly away from bis place 
he ran across the bridge, and the stage driver, 
overtaking him on the road, took him on ac- 
cording to agreement. What to do now, he 
knew not, for he had no money to pay his pss- 
sage across the Hudson; but the stage driver 
finally got him a passage over, an@ he went into 
New York. There he knew nfo one, nor had 
he any way of procuring even one solitary meal. 
As he was wandering about, he discovered St. 
Paul’s church yard open, and some people work- 
ing at the bell; wito this yard he entered, 
where he was soon joined by another boy, 
and they began playing together; pretty soon 
the other boy interrogated Henry thus—Who 
are your parent-? I have none, says Henry.— 
Where is your home, then? I have no home. 
Where did you come from, and what are you 
going to do? I came across the river, and 
what 1 am todo I know not. The account 
Henry gave of himself moved the heart of the 
boy, and he said ‘‘ Come, go with me ;” and he 
conducted him home to his mother, who was a 
widow ; and who, after hearing what he could 
tell of himself, procured him a place with one 
of her sons, who was a waterman. 

Here, also, Henry had difficulties to encoun- 
ter ; the man with whom he lived was one of 
those rough hard watermen, who are destitute 
of the finer feelings of the heart, of course 
he had hard fare and unkind usage. It hap- 
pened, on the occasion, when the boat in 
which Henry was, in one of the slips, at New 
York, there came on a very severe gale; the 
night was dark and cold, and Henry being sent 
on shore upon an errand, found it impossible, 
_ reason of the darkness, to retrace his steps to 
the boat. 

Wet, cold, and almost naked, he stood on 
the dock, giving vent to his sorrows in floods of 
tears. Now, Providence so ordered it, that Mr. 
J.B. from Staten Island, was within hearing ; 
and he, acting the part of the good Samaritan,’ 
went to him, spoke comfortably to him, took 
him on board his own vessel, and gave him 
food and lodgings for the night. When morn- 
ing came, the above named gentleman (think- 
ing probably that his young guest was bound 
to Mr. P. whose boat he had left the evening 
before) requested him to go on shore and re- 
turn to his former place; but Henry refused; 
such was the kindness of Mr. J. B. to him, 
that like Ruth to Naomi, he said ‘‘ entreat me 
not to leave thee; or to return from following 
thee ; where thou goest will go,” &c. After 
satisfying himselfthat Henry was not bound to 
Mr. P., he concluded to take him home to Sta- 
ten Island. The kindness he experienced in 


afflictions, and as he formed an attachment to 
the neighborhood, so he concluded here to tarry. 

As young Henry grew up, he felt an increas- 
ing desire to obtain some knowledge of himself 
and his relatives. He could barely recollect 
his mother and her teaching him to get on his 
knees to pray to the Lord; but being so young 
when left by his father in Philadelphia, he 
had forgotten nearly all about his people; 
yet if he had any relatives living he wished to 





his family, soon caused him to forget his former | 


ig 
No. 30. Vox. 4. 
— one here, which made him resolveto endeavor | in doing which, by asingular train of circum- 


stances he was induced to go to Lamberton, 
N.J.to seek his friends. He proceeded to that 
place, but as he knew not his real name, and 
went by that of B ,no one could give 
him the desired information, no family of that 
name ever having lived in that place. At 
length he came across a person that had been 
intimate with his father’s family ; this person 
told him that there was once a family living 
there by the name of M , and that he 
favoured them very much; and if he was of 
that family one of his sisters was married to a 
merchant by the name of A , and was 
living at Norfolk, Virginia. Henry knew it 
was possible for him to be mistaken in the 
name, and such was the impression made on 
his mind by the account given of the M 
family, that he resolved to go to Norfolk, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether he belonged 
to that family ; and if he did, he wished to see 
his sister; he, however, returned tothe Island. 
Before he set out for Norfolk, it happened 
that there was a camp meeting held on the Is- 
land. Atthis meeting Henry was powerfully 
convinced of sin; and the Sabbath following, 
in the old church, while attending divine wor- 
ship, his soul was led to rejoice in the forgive- 
nessof sin, through faith in Christ. He soon 
attached himself to the Methodist Episcopal, 
Church, in company with a number of othefs, 
and although some of them have fallen back, 
yet Henry has been an ornament to his profes- 
sion as a Christian ever since. Not long after 
this, he commenced his intended journey to 
Virginia; in company with six or seven.of his 
acquaintances from the Island, for the purpos- 
esnamedabove. Asthey travelled by water, 
they soon arrived at Norfolk ; and all his com- 
pany wentalong with him, inquiring for the house 
of Mr. A When they arrived at the door, 
one of the company became chiefspeaker, and 
inquired of the gentleman if such a lady lived 
there, and whether she was at home. The 
man replied, “‘ She lives here; she is at home, 
and she is my wife; but pray what do you 
want with her?” To be short about it, said the 
speaker, this young man, (pointing to Henry) 
is looking for his sister, and by the direction he 
has had, he thinks it probable that the lady 
here is his sister. The Lady being called, 
Henry’s spokesman stated the business to her. 
She replied, ‘‘I have no brother now; I had a 
brother once, but he is dead.’””—Henry was al- 
most ready to give it up and go away; but his 
friend thought surely this lady is Henry’s sister, 
for he saw a similarity of features in them; and 
he inquired farther; where did your brother 
die, and how long since? She answered, in Phi- 
ladelphia, and the time she gave exactly agreed 
with the time Henry left there. Henry then 
began speaking, and there was a strange kind 
of a charm in his speech toher. He had some- 
thing of a stoppage in his speech, and as he 
spoke the lady recollected that her brother used 
to speak in the same way: she drew near him, 
and reached out her hand towards him ; but 
drew it back again, saying, “‘ He cannot be my 
brother.” Henry related to her how he left 
Philadelphia, and the cause: this seemed to 
give new evidence to her mind that he was her 
brother. Again she extended her hand, and 




















become acquainted with them. With these de. 
sires he determined to prosecute his inquiries 








again drew it back; at last her doubts were 
removed, and such was the sudden rush of feel- 
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ing, that she embraced him with open arms, 
and in conjunction with her husband, carried 
him forcibly into the house. Their emotion, 
their anxiety, their pleasure at this time, can 
be better imagined than described. Henry 
they had long ago buried in imagination, and 
now to see him, was to them like a resurrection 
from the dead. ‘The lady,as ifnot yet fully satisfi- 
ed, said, “ If you are my brother, you have a scar 
on the calf of each leg occasioned by blisters 
being applied when you were sick.” They ex- 
amined and found the mark of the blisters 
there. She added, “ If you are my brother, you 
have a scar on one of your shoulders, where I 
bit you while we were playing together when 
children.” They examined and found the scar 
she described. There now remained no doubt 





sed by its tender mercies, and the selfishness 
of our nature is crucified by its overwhelming 
generosity. It tames the ferocious tempers of 
the savage, sweetens the strains of the poet, 
and wraps the heart of the sage in angelic con- 
templation. It gives success to the ruler, and 
loyalty to the subject; inspires the neighbour 
with kindness, and the citizen with philanthro- 
py ; directs the judge in his decision, and con- 
trols the executive in his authority. ‘Those 
who legislate, it inspires with wisdom, and 
crowns the statesman with laurels of patriotism. 
Tn youth it is our guide, in manhood our direc- 
tor, and in age our gracious support. While 
favoured with prosperity, it adds sweetness to 
every enjoyment, and in adversity it gives con- 
solation that nothing earthly can afford. In 


but that Henry was her brother, accordingly | health it embellishes, in sickness it supports 


he was made welcome to the best the house 
afforded. He tarried with them four days, and 
by them he was informed that the people with 
whom he lived in Philadelphia, gave out that 
he was dead, and then fled somewhere to the 
south. The father (who at that time had not gone 
his intended journey) not being satisfied but 
that they had showed Henry foul play, and di- 
rectly or indirectly put him to death, pursued 
them as far as Charleston, South Carolina, and 
not finding them, he gave up the pursuit and re- 
turned. He afterwards went to St. Domingo, 
and made some effort to obtain his property ; 
but before he came into possession, he was cru- 
elly murdered. 

His sister and her husband kindly offered 
Henry a home with them, and as they were 
wealthy and without children, they offered to 
educate him. But he did not comply, as he 
had Jately Set out in religion; and they were of 

Sdifferent way of thinking from him, and of 

burse his privileges must be lessened. And 
besides this, he had formed some attachment 
to the people on Staten Island. He therefore 
concluded to return. Not long after, Henry 
married into a respectable family, and he has 
so far prospered in worldly business, that he 
has a comfortable and convenient home on the 
Island, just above Amboy ferry, where he lives 
beloved and respected by all that know him. 








RELIGION. 








From the Christian Advocate & Journal. 
PIETY IN EARLY LIFE. 

Be our rank or circumstances as they may, 
the religion of the cross claims our first, our 
most ardent attention. In its origin it shared 
the enterprise of Heaven, was honoured with 
its birth in the glorious temple of God. Its 
purchase called forth the flowing crimson of in- 
nocence ; its enjoyment is the dearest legacy 
an indulgent Heaven can confer. In its influ- 
ence, in time, its effect is glorious; in futurity, 
eternally auspicious. By it an unholy nature 
Is refined, the vitiated taste is corrected, and 
poisoned sentiments are made pure. Controll- 
ed by religion, the intellectuals are directed to 
a successful course of improvement ; the affec- 
tions are fixed on a suitable object of regard, 
and the passions are all consecrated in sweetest 
harmony. By it vicious dispositions are all sup- 
pressed, and every private and social virtue is 
called forth to action. Unkindness is moulded 
into charity, moroseness into affability,and false- 

-hood into truth. It transforms idleness into 
industry, imprudence into economy, and indo- 
lence into perseverance. Religion constrains 
hypocrisy to give place to sincerity, obstinacy 
to condescension, disloyalty to fidelity, unkind- 
ness to hospitality, and corruption to immacu- 
late purity. Excess expires at its altar, and 
pride and unsanctified ambition flee from its 
presence. Hardness of heart yields to its 
melting sympathies, cruelty of spirit is suppres- 
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our nature; in death it sweetens our passage, 
and inthe résurrection it refines us for the 
abode of the Blessed. Such isthe nature, and 
such is the tendency ofthe religion of the cross. 

This religion claims our attention in early 
life by virtue of the relation we now sustain to 
the world, that which we shall soon sustain to the 
world, and that which we ever sustain to a fu- 
ture mode of being. 

In our present relation, it is ours to console 
the miseries of age on the one hand, and to form 
characters of honour and usefulness on the oth- 
er. Surely no obligation is more strong than 
that by which we are bound in tenderness to 
those who are in the decline of life. Equity 
and fidelity demand, benevolence and gratitude 
enjoin a perpetual attention to these our fa- 
thers. They have nursed us in the hour of 
tenderness, and guided us in the slippery walks 
of youth. They now commit to us the fields they 
have cultivated, the houses they have builded, 
and the liberties they have achieved; they 
ask, in return, a bare maintenance and a peace- 
ful burial. Virtue in us, their rising offspring, 
constitutes their dearest, their sweetest cor- 
dial. This gives them a prospect of the most 
consoling nature, while they stand upon the 
trembling verge, and look down the succeeding 
stages of posterity upon the one hand, and for- 
ward to the fields ofeverlasting pleasure on the 
other. Thus exulting, they pronounce us bles- 
sed with their expiring breath, and return with 
songs of gladness to wait in peaceful triumph 
our arrival at the kingdom of our gracious F'a- 
ther. Nor are we, in our present relation to 
the world, to be unmindful of the characters we 
are forming. ‘A good name is better than 
precious ointment.” Yea, this “in man or 
woman, is an immediate jewel of the soul.” Pie- 
ty in youth—ah! lovely treasure! thy pros- 
pect is more radiant than the lucid orb of day : 
thy fragrance is more sweet than the odours of 
ten thousand flowers. Fond youth, be this thy 
portion, and thy character is embellished with 
consummate glory; be this thy inheritance,& the 
ardent struggling of thy soul is forever at rest. 

Yet such is the relation we sustain to the 
world, that we are soon to pass from the flowe- 
ry walk of youth tothe important stage of man- 
hood, where we shall be called to the highest 
offices of trust. In the legislative hall, it will 
be ours to direct the affairs of the nation, and 
upon the judiciary bench to terminate the 
conflict of contending parties. Soon it will be 
ours to fix the taste and form the morals and 
characters of succeeding posterity. An infant 
world will be ours to nurse, and the destiny of 
empires ours to control. And how can we do 
this successfully without taking interest in that 
kingdom which is “ righteousness, peace, and 
joy inthe Holy Ghost,” without feeling dispos- 
ed to say, “ Thy kingdom come,” and to re- 
joice that ‘‘ the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 

But human life is but the mere birth day of an 
immortal scene—the dressing room to prepare 


ees 
for a magnificent, an eternal theatre. 

of unfading glory or the wretchedness 9 
darkness will be ours, ours eternally. 
thus unalterably fixed, will be fixed 
to the deeds done inthe body. And 
is our relation to the day of final dec 
we are every moment exposed to be 
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to hear the eventful sentence. Let ug rae 
near and contemplate the scene. Place your 


feet in the chamber of death; witness the dif 
ference between the despairing sinner and the 
triumphant saint, and you have the omens of 
the awful futurity to which we are bound ! QO} 
how unwelcome that hour to him who is at ease 
in his possessions, and has made no prepara. 
tions fora future day! he casts a wishful look 
emits a direful groan, and sinks to rise fd 
more! Butoh! the child of God, while the ruth. 
less hand of death wastes his clay tenement, and 
his eyes roli for the last time upon the things of 
earth, religion sustains his soul and enkindles 
its ardent fires intoaseraphic flame. His dy- 
ing hour cheers the attending pilgrim; it melts 
the heart of the thoughtless, and inspires faith 
in the child of unbelief. At ascene like this 
the towering claims of philosophy dwindle-into 
insignificance, and the scepticism of infidelity 
acknowledges the divinity of the cross. 
Such, fellow youth, are the claims of early 
piety upon us. To these demands may we 
hearken, so shall we bloom for ever in the par- 
adise of the celestial Deity. J.C 
Scottsville, N. Y. July 30, 1827. 

















THE BLACKSMITH. 

A conscientious blacksmith, soon after be- 
coming savingly acquainted with Jesus Christ, 
was tried by the customary applications to do lit- 
tle necessary jobs, as they called, on Sunday; 
and at length came to the determination to do 
no work on that holy day, except such as, 
from inquiry into the case, should appear in his 
own opinion to be necessary. He was soon after 
called upon by a traveller on Sunday morning,to 
replace a shoe forhis horse. “Friend,” said the 
blacksmith, ‘‘ this you know is the Lord’s day; 
and I do not feel at liberty to do any work on 
this day, exceptof necessity and mercy. You 
will excuse me, therefore, for inquiring wheth- 
er your journeying on this day is necessary!” 
** Why, as to that,” answered the traveller, “I 
don’t know that it is absolutely necessary; but, 
if I keep on, I shall get home to night, and put 
an end to those tavern bills and ex- 
penses.” ‘‘So, my friend, you think to save a 
Sew shillings is a sufficient excuse for you to 
break the Lord’s day; and, of course ¢o earn 
afew shillings, would be a sufficient reason 
for my doing the same! Such an excuse, I 
assure you, will not quiet my conscience in 
the sight of God, and therefore I cannot shoe 
your horse.” 

Immediately after this, a carriage stopped at 
his door, and a gentleman accosted him with a 
request to repair a bolt which had just bro- 
ken. “Sir,” said the blacksmith, “I am just 
preparing to go with my family to the house of 
God; & I do not feel at liberty tobreak off from 
the proper employments of this holy day, for the 
accommodation of travellers, without urgent 
and real necessity.” ‘‘ Such,” replied the gen- 
tlenian, “‘is my case. I amas reluctant as 
you very justly are, to violate this day of sacred 
rest. But Iam conveying a dying friend from 
the country, where she has in vain sought the 
recovery of her health, to herown home, where 
she wishes to die. We cannot proceed unless 
the carriage be repaired ; and, if detained on 
the road to day, there is,a probability of her 
expiring before she reaches home.” “In this 











case,” answered the blacksmith, “I cannot 
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yesitate.” He accordingly exchanged his dress, 
went to his shop, kindled his fire, and perform- 
ed thenecessary repair. ‘The gentleman, with 
thanks, gave him a compensation ; which, it is 
needless to add, he put upon the contribution 
plate, as belonging to Him whose time he had 
consumed in earning it—N. Y. Observer. 
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LEARNING. 


LETTERS TO A DAUGHTER.—No. I. 
To the Editors of the Youth’s Companion. 

Twelve years ago, when I was at an Academy, a thought- 
Jess girl, I received the inclosed Letters from a dear Fa- 
ther. Since I have known something of the happiness of 
Religion, and the solicitude ofa Parent, it has occurred to 
that they might be useful to the readers of your inter- 
A MOTHER. 


, Aug. 10, 1815. 








me, 
esting little paper. 
B 
My dear Daughter, 6 
Suppose a gardener should present you with 
a sprig, and assure you that if planted in a fa- 
yourable soil, it would yield a beautiful and fra- 
rant Rose. You doubtless would place it in 
the most pleasant part ofthe garden; you would 
see that the beams of the sun, the refreshing 
showers and dews were not obstructed; that 
it wassecured fromthe violence of the wind; 
and would watch that no rude hand should 
pluck it up. After the severities of winters 
how anxiously would you wait for the genial 
warmth of the spring to bring forth its tender 
leaves. A sight of leaves would encourage 
your efforts to preserve it, in hopes that ere 
long the promised Rose would appear. Year 
after year might pass away, but still you would 
not be discouraged ; for the leaves are really 
those of the Rose tree, and it has not yet arriv- 
edat its full growth, though much improved 
by your care and cultivation. At length, you 
discern something of a different appearance 
fromcommon leaves—it is a bud, just begun to 
form! This allegory, my dear daughter, 
will give you some faint idea of the care and 
anxiety which your .parents have had for you ; 
the happiness with which we view the gradual 
improvement of your mind, and the hopes we 
entertain that the bud will yet become a full 
blown Rose! Persevere in your studies; the 
pleasure of them will increase in the exercise, 
and you will hereafter find that you are laying 
up a treasure more valuable than gold & silver. 
You have given me an interesting account 
of Peter the Great of Russia. In return I will 
give you some idea of the character of a King 
whose history I have been studying. It is that 
of Jesus, King of Zion. He, like Peter, once 
worked as a carpenter, but it was te set us an 
example of obedience to parents;—I have not 
tead that ever he “‘ made achest;” but he has 
made a world, for “all things were created by 
him.” He does. not “ exterminate” wicked 
men; but changes them into good citizens and 
ornaments to society. He never commanded 
‘powerful forces,” by land or water; but he 
has triumphed over a 40 day’s temptation of sa- 
tan, the prince of the power of the air; and he 
commanded the storms and the sea, and they 
obeyed him. The blessings which he has con- 
ferred upon his subjects are beyond my power 
of description; he has fed thousands by mira- 
cle, cured the lame, the blind, the deaf, the 
msane, and raised the dead, by his own word. 
And though for wise and benevolent purposes, 
permitted his enemies to crucify him; yet 
€ arose from the grave, triumphed over death, 
and ascended into Heaven, where he now inter- 
Cedes at the right hand of God for all who love 
and obey him. I think “the study of” his 
history is very interesting.” I would re- 
commend it to you, my dear, and hope that you, 
too, will love and obey him; that ‘ where he 














OBITUARY. 


MARY SMITH. 
Sudden death, to believers, is sudden glory; 
and to the wicked, sudden destruction. Young 
people may die suddenly, as well as old. This 
was the case with Mary Smith of Gleesbourn, 
in the Addingham circuit, at midday, on the 
public road, having just timetosay, ‘Oh, how 
painful is my head!” She fell against her sis- 
ter, who was with her, and expired, aged nine 
years and nine months. 
Mary Smith was a Sabbath scholar, and so 
attached to her school, that though she lived 
at aconsiderable distance from it, yet no kind of 
weather could ever induce her not to attend. 
She remembered the teacher’s instructiohs, and 
the exhortations addressed to the scholars, and 
often talked of them when she came home.— 
She was dutiful to her parents, diligent in read- 
ing good books, and committing the Scriptures 
to memory ; and very attentive to private pray- 
er. Thus was she found, when it pleased God 
suddenly to remove her to another world. And 
does not this speak to my reader’sheart? Do 
you, my dear child, like Mary Smith, love your 
school, your Bible, and prayer? Are you obe- 
dient to your parents? Do you rely on the 
merits of Jesus Christ, for the pardon of your 
sins, and acceptance with God? And should 
the Lord see good to take you away as you now 
are, are you prepared for Heaven ? 
[Zondon Child's Mag. 





—soe— 
MARY PATTISON. 


Another instance of a Sabbath scholar’s 
death, is that of Mary Pattison, of Woolwich, 
who died at the age of thirteen years and five 
months. But she was not suddenly taken off, 
like the former, for her health had been declin- 
ing for two years. And it was when she found 
affliction hastening her to the grave, that she 
first began in good carncst ww piay, 

°° Oh write the pardon on my heart ; 

And whensoe’er I hence depart, 

Let me depart in peace !”” 

Nor was it long before the Lord, in answer 
to her cries and tears, enabled her to rejoice 
with the lambs of His flock. When she drew 
near her end, and was informed that in three or 
four daysshe would probably die, she replied, 
‘The will of the Lord be done. If I diel 
shall go to Jesus, and be happy with him forev- 
er; I believe he will say to me, ‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father!” She languished till 
August 23, 1826. She talked much about the 
loye of Christ, and the happiness of heaven.— 
Just before her death, she observed to one pres- 
ent, “ I believe that I shall go home to night; 
farewell! I hope we shall meet in glory.” —7b. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








GRAPES OF THE HOLY LAND. 

** And they came untw the brook Eschol, and cut down 
from thence a branch with one cluster of grapes, and they 
bore it between two upon a staffi—and they brought of the 
promegranates and figs.”»—Numbers, xiii. 23. 
Dear Charles,—I quit my journal of travels 
inthe Holy Land, to make a few remarks on 
the vines of the country, as it is now Novem- 
ber, and they are gathering their grapes. The 
grape is abundant. There are “wild grapes,” 
which are sour, aud do not ripen well, like an 
ungrateful @nd disobedient people. [Isa. v. 
2—4.] And the grapes about Sodom are bitter 
and unpleasant, some think because ofthe suf- 
phureousand bituminous soil in which they 
grow. [Duet. xxxii.32.] But the tame grapes 
which are cultivated, are very fine and abun- 
dant. They appear, however, to have been 


the oppression and rapine to which the inhab- 

itants have been for a long time subjected.— 

Some of the clusters are very large, such as 

that of Eschol, which, that it might be carried 

with ease and seen in its perfection, was borne 

on a staff between two men. And you may 

judge what size and weight these clusters at- 

tain in a soil and climate so favourable to their 

growth, when even in England they have been 

raised from 10 to 19 pounds. In Syria, a sin- 

gle bunch weighed 40 Ibs. 

The season of gathering them, is from the 
15th of October to the middle of November— 
the longer the grapes hang on the branch, the 
richer the wineis said to be.—While gather- 
ing their grapes, the labourers sing, but when 
they bring home the last of the clusters and 
finish their work, it is attended with great 
mirth, music, shouts and dancing. [Isa. xvi. 
10.] They formerly were not allowed to glean 
the vines scrupulously, the gleanings and last 
ripe grapes being left to the poor, so careful 
was the God of Israel to cherish benevolence 
and provide comforts to cheer the needy. ‘Ge 
thou and do likewise.” 

After the grapes are gathered, they are 
generally thrown into vats or presses, where a 
person treads them with naked feet, and 
squeezes out the juice; which in the figura- 
tive language of the East is called the ‘‘ blood 
of the grape.” The wine is kept in bottles 
made of skins of the goat, stripped from the 
body entire, as you have seen the skin ofa 
squirrel drawn off. These skins are dressed 
and coated with pitch, and closed up, so as to 
contain any liquid. To the effect of heat and 
‘“‘smoke” on such bottles, David compared him- 
self, under the influence of calamity and sor- 
row. [Ps. cxix. 83.] To such, our blessed 
Lord referred in his parable concerning the 
putting of new unfermented wine into old bot- 
tles, [Matt. ix. 17.] However, some put their 


wine in large earthen vessels,and bury them 
in the earth. 


Wine is much used in the east. It is mild, 
and not much inclined to affect the head. But 
man will degrade himself by drunkenness even 
there. Mixtureofthe /ees makes it more heady, 
and some add spices. It is drank in greatest 
luxury in the northern parts, where in summer, 
itis cooled with the snow or ice of Lebanon. 
As to the use of wine, one thing I have noticed 
in which their custom differs from ours, they 
introduce their feasts with it, and afterwards 
eat hastily their substantial food. 

The best wines of the country are raised 
about Mount Lebanon, where the choicest is 
ofa golden yellow—but in general the wines 
of Judea are red, and the colour is so much es- 
teemed that it issometimes dyed by the addi- 
tion of colouring matter. However, my dear 
boy, I hope these things will only be with you 
a matter of curious reading, not of taste, the ru- 
in of thousands. Remember the caution of 
an Oricntal writer, the wisest of men, ‘‘ Look 
not upon the wine when it is red, when it giv- 
eth its colour in the cup, when it moveth itself 
aright; at the last, it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder.”—Prov. xxiii. 31, 32. 

Yours, A. B. 








MISCELLANY. 


WOMAN. 
The following beautiful sentence is extracted from the 
“© Sketch Book.” The sentiment is most tender. 


“ As the vine, which has long twined its 
graceful foliage around the oak, and been lift- 
ed by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy 
plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling around 
it with caressing tendrils, and bind up its shat- 
ered boughs; so it is beautifully ordered, by 
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is, there you may be also.” 
Your affectionate Father. 


more attended to formerly than now, owing to 


Providence that woman, who is the mere depend- 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








ant ornament of man in his happier hours,should 
be his stay and solace, winding herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly sup- 
porting the drooping head, and binding up the 
broken heart.” 

TK 

How to restore a fallen brother —Thou art 
in the boat ; he has fallen overboard into the wa- 
ter, therefore don’t punch him with the oar, for 
he will only go farther from thee, dr sink to 
rise no more ; rather sail round him, enclose 
him in the gospel net, or take him up in thine 
hands and lift him into the boat, and speak 
kindly and comfortably to him, and remember 
that by so doing thou shalt “ hide a multitude 
of sins.” 

—3Lro— 

Diligence.—If you would be useful and hap- 
py, you must be diligent. Idleness is the rust 
of the soul. It will as certainly clothe the 
mind in ignorance as the body_in rags. The 
compass of human life is but a span. The 
bloom of youth, if not despoiled by the untime- 
ly stroke of death, must soon give place to gray 
hairs and wrinkles. ‘The fair morning of life 
is shortly succeeded by the setting sun: the 
gay attire of spring, by the autumn and the 
winter. Ifyou live to become heads of fami- 
lies and active members of the community, 
many temporal cares and duties will devolve 
upon you. In addition to all these, your great 
work for eternity must be done in this short 
life, or remain undone for ever. 

Lay these things together, and your con- 
sciences will bear witness, that time is precious 
beyond all price. Yes, eternity hangs on eve- 
ry breath! Infinite consequences beat in every 
pulse! And shall your precious, fleeting time 
be carelessly and extravagantly squandered! 
How soon is a minute wasted! Yet life is 
made up of minutes. Take care, then, of the 


small portions, the fragments of time. Gather 
them up, that nothing he last Tako caro of 


your long winter evenings—they are the most 
precious part of the whole year. The flight of 
time is rapid and resistless. The steady sun 
and the rolling seasons measure out your days. 
The grave is before you. 

-e—- 

Slander.—A slanderer is a common enemy. 
All considerate persons know and feel this 
truth, and guard themselves with watchful care 
against his attacks. So far as their circum- 
stances will permit, they shun, and warn their 
children and friends to shun his company. Not 
mere suspicion, but a well founded and deeply 
felt conviction of his hostility to the common 
interests of men, meet him wherever he goes. 
His presence creates only pain. His tongue is 
a blast upon human comforts, and his name is 
an additional spot upon the human character. 
“* He that uttereth slander is a fool.” 

ge 

High Notions.—Some people have such ideas 
of honour, and such high opinions of their own 
consequence, that they are offended at many 
things which take place in society where no of- 
fence was intended. A sensible man is not a 
very sensitive man. 

<ae— 

True Charity.—It is generally better to give 
a poor man something to do, for which he is 
_ well paid, than to give him money without an 

equivalent in labor. . 
QIea- 

_ Pride.—Pride frequently keeps people in 
ignorance. A philosopher being asked by what 
means he had acquired so much knowledge, 
replied—‘‘ By not being prevented by pride 
from asking questions when I was ignorant.” 

{Juvenile Magazine. 


L friends tell of it. 
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YOUTHFUL KINDNESS. 

One of our subscribers, a minister of the 
gospel, takes both the Recorder and the Youth’s 
Companion. He wants the Recorder for him- 
self and the elder members of his family; and 
the Companion for his children. His little 
daughter, however, had been acquainted with 
the Recorder a good deal before the paper for 
Children was published. So when her kind 
father got her the Compariion, she knew it 
came from the same office, and called it her 
little Recorder, She is very fond of her paper, 
talks about it with her parents, and reads it: 
with delight. 

This little girl has sometimes expressed her 
fears, lest other children should not have the 
same privilege. She did not understand how 
we could send it every week to her, andalso to 
children in many other places. Her parents 
explained the matter, and told her we could 
make a great many copies, and send them all 


over thecountry, if we had money to defray the | 


expense. Now her little heart felt a desire 
that her little cousins beyond the Green Moun- 
tains should share in a blessing which she pri- 
zed so highly; and she wished her father to 
let them too have the “little Recorder.” Pleas- 
ed with the suggestion, and glad that his little 
daughter began so early to entertain feel- 
ings of benevolence, our friend gave us direc- 
tions for sending two sets to families in differ- 
ent towns, more than two hundred miles from 
his residence. The papers have gone, and 
probably by this time the little girl’s cousins are 
partaking of the same blessings with herself. 
Now we do not tell our readers the name of 
this little girl. We would not nave her think 
that any body knows that she has done such a 
thing, except ourselves and her own friends: 
for we know how apt children are to become 
proud, when they do any good thing and their 
So we only tell what she has 
done ; but people will not know who she is, or 
in what town or state she resides. We want her 
to do such things forthe sake of doing good, 
and not because she hopes to be praised for it. 
We mention this little incident as an en- 
couragement to parents, to inculcate princi- 
ples of benevolence upon their children in their 
earliest years. For this end, theyshould make 
them familiar with the precepts and examples 
furnished in the oracles of divine truth; and 
above all tell them of him who went about do- 
ing good, became poor for our sakes, and died 
on the cross that we might be happy. For the 
same purpose, itis very useful to make children 
acquainted with the doings of missionary and 
other benevolent societies, and with the vari- 
ous labours of those who are attempting tosave 
souls from death, and fill the whole world with 
light and happiness and peace. We hope that 
our little paper, as well as the larger one, will 
be a means of making men love one another, 
and seek each other’s good; and that its influ- 
ence will be more deep and powerful and last- 
ing, because it guides the infant thought, and 
gives a bias to the tender and pliable feelings of 














—E es 
the young. It will assist in training them Up in 
the way they should go,& when they are old they 
will not depart from it. We know full well 
children have selfish hearts, and without Te. 
newing grace will never be truly benevolent, 
But we know too their feelings of natural sym- 
pathy, and the power of education to form thej 
habits ofaction and of thought. We know tg 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and his a 
light in blessing the efforts of his friends to gaye 
little children from the ways of sin and death 
and bring them into his fold and his kingdom 
We believe that the age of benevolence } 

come; and that our children and youth are x 
be a generation better than their fathers. M 

of them will be Christians, and they will be bet. 
ter Christians; more holy, more benevolent, 
more devoted to him ,who loved them unto 
death. But they must learn his precepts, im 


bibe his spirit, and set their feet early in the 
way of his steps. 








————~ 


POETRY. 








The following beautiful article was written by one ofth 
young ladies at the High School for Girls in Boston, 
EVENING. 
Bright day in all its pomp may shine, 
With beauty glow, in joy arrayed ; 
But all these splendours I'll resign 
For evening’s soft and dewy shade. 
When in the fields of blue on high, 
Those wandering orbs of light are seen, 
And hill and vale beneath them lie, 
One beauteous wilderness of green ; 
When on the river’s rippling tide, 
The moon sends forth her trembling light, 
And countless waves of beauty glide 
In sparkling lustre ever bright : 
O! ’tis an hour I love full well; 
It wakes the song of joys now dead ; 
Then memory’s softened tones will tell 
How soon those short-lived joys were fled: 
It is an hour that fills the soul 
With thoughts of pure and calm delight; 
That bids her soar from earth’s control, 
And heaven-ward wing her gladsome flight. 
At such atime when nature tells 
Of naught but harmony and love, 
When her soft voice of music swells 
In holy anthems far above ; 


We too will join the song of praise 
To umm who formed these purer skies; 
To um who crowns with love our days, 
Shall then our grateful incense rise. 


—-—e— 
From the Religious Intelligencer. « 
HYMN FOR A CHILD. 
‘* He is about my path, and about my bed.” 

When first my infant feet essay’d 
The movements of my will te aid, 
Parents and friends with watchful eye 
To guard my tott’ring steps would fly.~ 
But now, alone, mid flowers I stray, 
Or on the clear brook’s margin play, 
Till the sun’s parting lustres burn, 
Go fearless forth and safe return ; 
For One my varying path doth share, 
Who leads me with a Father’s care. 

When weary on my pillow laid, 
Mild Evening draws her curtaining shade, 
And busy dreams with powerful sway 
Bring back the pleasures of the day, 
When the last form that linger’d near, 
My tender mother, ever dear, ' 
Hath left her kiss, hath breath’d her prayer, 
And in sweet rest resigned her care, 
Still One whose eye can never sleep 


Around my bed His watch doth keep. Tf 











